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Our in the woods where the snow is deep 
Under the wide old trees, the sheep 

Have found a shelter. Huddled there 

They breathe faint smoke on the frosty air 
Where the thick fir branches, bending low. 
Make a soft green roof weighted down with snow. 


They must be wanting their fold tonight 

With the woods so still and strange and white: 
Wanting the collie’s friendly bark 

As tall shapes rise in the glistening dark: 
Wanting the click of the pasture gate 

As they crowd together and stir and wait. 


—Reprinted from “St. Nicholas” 
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A Guide for Teachers 


By RutH EveLYN HENDERSON 


The January News in the School 


The Classroom Index 
Arithmetic: 
‘‘N. C. F. Appropriations for War Relief’’ 


Art: 
‘*Skating’’ 

Skystone for 

‘Brother Dog,”’ 


(front cover), ‘‘ Winter Pasture,’’ ‘‘A 
Mother,’’ ‘“‘J. R. C. in Service,’’ 
‘‘Thank You from Poland’’ 


Citizenship: 
“J. R. C. in Service’’ 


Geography: 

Bulgaria— ‘Tom Sawyer of the Danube,’ 
in Service”’ 

Canada—‘‘Canadian Correspondents,’’ ‘‘J. 
in Service’’ 

China—‘‘Pandora,’’ ‘‘J. R. C. 

Greenland—‘‘In Greenland’’ 

Lapland—‘‘Pirak and the Wolf’’ 

U. 8S. A., Indian—‘A Skystone 
‘J. R. C. in Serviee’’ 

Other Countries—‘Shod by the World,’’ ‘‘Queer 
Creatures,’’ ‘‘J. R. C. in Service’’ 


Health: 
‘*Skating’’ (front cover), ‘‘Pandora’’ 


dat BF 
R. C. 


in Service’’ 


for Mother,”’ 


Primary Grades: 

‘‘Brother Dog,’’ ‘‘The Tale of the White-foot 
Mouse,’’ to read for oneself; and also, to listen to if 
not to read oneself, ‘‘Pandora,’’ ‘‘A Skystone for 
Mother,’’ ‘‘Pirak and the Wolf”’ 


Reading : 

1. What things in the first poem give you a winter 
feeling? 2. Write a description of the skating picture 
in prose or poetry. 

1. What animal do scientists now think is the 
panda’s nearest relative? 2. Why is Pandora’s diet 
a healthful one? 

1. What happens to the music of the brook in 
winter? 2. Are there any new words in the poem? 

1. What two things did the skystone make Ycan- 
isbah’s mother think of? 3. Make up a new story 
about being lost in a snow storm. 

1. Why did Boris and his friends enjoy the 
Danube? 2. What other interesting things do you 
know about the Danube? 

1. How did Pirak prove that he was brave and 
resourceful? 2. Compare his adventure with that of 
Yeanisbah. 

1. What countries furnish materials for our shoes? 
2. What are some different kinds of shoes worn in 
different parts of the world? 

1. Name some strange animals. 2. Write an ac- 
curate account of some animal you have seen. 


1. What war relief have you helped to furnish for 





children through your National Children’s Fund? 
2. Plan ways for earning a monthly contribution to 
your National Children’s Fund. 

1. What interesting experiences made possible some 
of the stories and illustrations in your magazine this 
month? 2. Which stories do you like best? 

1. What are some differences between Greenland 
and the United States of America? 2. Find Green- 
land on the map. 

1. Make a chronological outline of the history of 
Newfoundland in order to give a talk based on the 
Canadian correspondence. 2. What are some inter- 
esting facts about other parts of Canada? 

1. What proportion of the Junior Red Cross 
National Children’s Fund has been used for war re- 
lief? 2. What proportion of your own Service Fund 
can you appropriate to be contributed to the National 
Children’s Fund? 

1. What do you learn about other countries from 
the Junior Red Cross service notes. 2. From what 
different sections of our country is service reported? 

1. What things in the story about Brother Dog are 
true? 2. Whose diet is better, that of Pandora, or 
that of Brother Dog? 

1. What narrow escapes did the Whitefoot Mouse 
have? 2. Draw some pictures of his adventures. 

1. What did the American Red Cross send to 
pupils of the Cracow School? 2. Begin plans for 
hand-deeorated valentine greetings. 


Units : 

Climate—‘‘ Skating,’’ ‘‘ Winter Pastures,’’ ‘‘ Win- 
ter Brook,’’ ‘‘A Skystone for Mother,’’ ‘‘Pirak and 
the Wolf,’’ ‘‘Shod by the World,’’ ‘‘In Greenland,”’ 
‘*Canadian Correspondents’”’ 

Community— ‘ Canadian Correspondents,’’ ‘‘J.R.C. 
in Service,’’ ‘‘To You from Poland”’ 

Exploration and Adventure—‘‘Pandora,’’ ‘‘ Pirak 
and the Wolf,’’ ‘‘Shod by the World,’’ ‘‘In Green- 
land,’’ ‘‘Canadian Correspondents’’ 

Home LIife—‘‘ Winter Pastures,’’ ‘‘A Skystone for 
Mother,’’ ‘‘Pirak and the Wolf’’ 

International Cooperation—‘‘Shod by the World,’’ 
‘*The National Children’s Fund,’’ ‘‘N. C. F. Appro- 
priations for War Relief,’’ ‘‘J. R. C in Service’’ 

Pets and Animals —‘‘Winter Pasture,’’ ‘‘Pan- 
dora,’’ ‘‘Queer Creatures,’’ ‘‘Brother Dog,’’ ‘‘Tale 
of the Whitefoot Mouse”’ 

Primitive Living—‘A Skystone 
‘**Pirak and the Wolf’’ 

Shoes—‘‘Shod by the World’’ 

Sports—‘‘Skating’’ 

Transportation—‘‘Pirak and the Wolf,’’ ‘‘Cana- 
dian Correspondents,’’ ‘‘ Brother Dog’’; and why not 
also ‘‘Skating’’ and ‘‘ Shod by the World’’? 

War Relief—‘‘The National Children’s Fund,”’ 
‘‘N. C. F. Appropriations for War Relief,’’ ‘‘J. R. C. 
in Service’’ 


for Mother,”’ 





Developing Calendar Activities for January 


The Calendar Picture 


HE PARAGRAPHS quoted below from ‘‘Fin- 

land Looks Ahead’’ by John W. Maloney, Red 
Cross Courier, October, 1940, may be interesting to 
read to your pupils. Perhaps that issue of the Courier 
can be borrowed from your chapter office if you wish 
the whole article. 

“Visualize your own feelings if someone should knock 
at your door in the dead of night, warning that by day- 
light you must be fleeing an invading army. No time for 
packing beloved, lived-with articles of furniture, no time 
to carefully fold the blankets woven by hands now stilled, 
no time to crate the chickens—even if the carts were 
available for their transportation. No time for anything 
studied or orderly. Slaughter the cow and leave her 
carcass for an army truck to pick up! Tag your furniture 
and pile it on snow by the roadside where—perhaps—it 
will be carted away by frenzied, weary neighbors from a 
‘safe’ province. ... 

“The extra guests, the homeless from Karelia, are 
brought in and introduced. One man described for us 
the farm of sixty acres he and his father before him had 
spent half a century developing. Seventeen cows he had, 
but twelve were left behind. It was bad, but others had 
suffered more. None of his sons were killed. 

“While we have coffee and jam-filled cakes, our host 
brings a book and places it before us, There, backed by 
a government stamp of accuracy, is a record showing that 
this farm had been in the same family since 1539!” 

The American Red Cross had distributed to Fin- 
land, up to November, relief valued at $1,827,407. 
This relief has included food; bandages and surgical 
dressings; hospital garments; clothing for men, 
women, and children; infants’ layettes; ambulances; 
cash assistance; drugs, serums, and hospital supplies. 
Shipments have been continued this past fall. 


A January Inventory 
January is a good time to review the opportuni- 
ties for service taken advantage of this year. Con- 
tributions to the welfare of the whole school by the 
different classes would include improvements on 
the playground, in the corridor, and auditorium. 
All pupils can be helped to feel at home in school 
through occasional parties, exchange visits between 
rooms, a Junior Red Cross assembly emphasizing 
service and friendship, group tours of the school 
with talks about regulations and reasons for them. 
Such tours may be helpful not only for new pupils, 
but for young classes, and as a means of helping 
older class groups to understand the necessity of 
restrictions that protect younger children in the 
corridor or that provide conditions necessary for 
concentration on recitation and study. 


Service in Your Community 
The conception of the way in which the service 
motive functions in community life can be made 
more real by organizing the class group into a make- 
believe community of former times, either the me- 
dieval period or the American pioneer era. Dif- 
ferent pupils may assume the functions of carpenter, 
scribe, doctor, nurse, banker, artists, minstrel, seam- 
stress, potter, weaver, or whatever occupations were 
significant to the period. The group can decide on 
some real service that will be of actual help to some 
other group today outside the school community, 
but that can be carried out through this history 
make-believe. If the group is interested in weav- 
ing, ceramics, or other crafts, a sale of the products 

may bring in funds for service purposes. 


‘‘Alphabet of Service’’ 


Extending the ‘‘alphabet of service’’ that shows 
how Junior Red Cross ideals have functioned in 
many sections of the world is a good antidote 
against the fear that inhabitants of the Eastern 
Hemisphere are all becoming monsters while we of 
the Western Hemisphere are paragons of the demo- 
cratic virtues. In addition to examples found in 
the pages of the Calendar and the activity reports in 
every issue of the Junior Red Cross News, instances 
of courage and fineness will be found in newspaper 
accounts of the European War. 


- Interpretations 

Besides taking stock of achievements thus far 
this year, the middle of the school year is an ap- 
propriate time to interpret the ideals for which the 
Junior Red Cross stands. Activities should not bog 
down into brief devices for breaking the monotony 
of academic study. If the activities have in them 
the power to improve actual standards of school 
work, that power is in the reason for carrying on 
the activity: the fact that the menu cover must be 
really well executed in order not to disappoint the 
sailor who receives it. (That sailor being, of course, 
a grown young man who has been about.) So also, 
the toys made by children must be not only well- 
made, but conceived with an understanding of the 
particular group to which they will be sent. The 
same analysis can be carried through every service 
activity of the group: local, national, and world. 


Examining Junior Red Cross Organization 


This is also a good time of year to examine the 
Junior Red Cross organization to see at what points 
it ean be strengthened and improved. One of the 
points kept in mind in writing the Calendar activities 
is that as many opportunities as possible shall be 
indicated for helping individuals to work with one 
another and for harmonizing, through activities for 
an end on which all agree, groups that might other- 
wise be sensitive to differences. Little children and 
older children, town schools and rural schools, 
groups in favored sections of a city and groups in 
underprivileged sections can thus be brought to- 
gether. Better service results and the democratic 
process is furthered. 


A Junior Red Cross Council in Kalamazoo 


A description of Junior Red Cross Council organ- 
ization in the Kalamazoo, Michigan, Chapter was 
reported by Miss Ivy 0. Hendricks of the Mid- 
western Area office. 


“Perhaps the greatest development of the past year 
was in the successful coordination of city and county 
Councils. There is now only one Council, which meets 
monthly, the last Saturday of the month. The Junior 
Red Cross Chairman and the Chapter Executive Secretary 
attend, but the Juniors carry on their own meeting. 

“Officers are elected to represent city high, junior high, 
elementary, and rural schools. An Executive Committee 
made up of officers and chairmen of committees, meets 
regularly with the Junior Red Cross Chairman and the 
Executive Secretary to plan the Council meeting. This 
Executive Committee meeting is held in the Board of 
Education Office in the School Board room. The entire 
Council meets at the Chamber of Commerce office. 

“Representatives are limited to four from each school; 
from fifty to sixty were in constant attendance last year 
after the consolidation.” 


Social Sciences, Social Services, and the Red Cross 


N re-interpreting the ideals for which the Junior 
Red Cross stands, it may be helpful for us as 

teachers to review the relationships between. Social 
Science studies and social welfare objectives. 

The Social Science studies are those subjects that 
deal with reactions of human beings and their rela- 
tions to one another as individuals and as groups. 

The Social Services are those activities designed to 
effect improvement in the living conditions of human 
beings and in their relations to one another. 

In a democracy where each person shares responsi- 
bility for the welfare of all, every citizen has oppor- 
tunity to take part in social service through voluntary 
cooperation. The Social Sciences should educate citi- 
zens to perform Social Services in the most effectual 
way, through increasing an understanding of com- 
munity and national problems and of the efforts made 
to solve these problems and the techniques found best 
through experience. 


The J. R. C. as a Laboratory 


The Junior Red Cross affords a particularly fine 
opportunity for laboratory experience because the 
ideals fundamental to Red Cross service from its 
origin are basic to the finest Social Service principles. 
Some of the important ones are: 


1. Impartial aid ta those who need it 


In Red Cross service one should never hear such 
expressions as ‘‘the worthy poor.’’ A civilized com- 
munity does not expose the weakling infant on the 
mountainside to starve, nor leave the derelict adult 
uneared for. 


2. Help that goes where we cannot 


Red Cross organization from its origin has made 
possible help from one group to other groups often at 
a great distance. This has resulted in objectivity of 
action, freer and more effectual than it could other- 
wise be. The fraternal spirit and motive are like the 
aviator’s instruments that guide the pilot toward an 
invisible goal. 

The goal may be children in an air raid shelter who 
will wear garments and play with toys made by 
Junior Red Cross members. It may be-a family in 
one’s own town for whom, without ever seeing the 
members, your pupils prepare Christmas cheer, 
guided by the trained workers who are experts in 
administering help in a way that will give greatest 
benefit and avoid hurts. The principle of safeguard- 
ing recipients, far or near, from possible humiliation 
or psychological injury is at work in both situations. 


3. Help proportionate to the need, so far as resources 
allow 


The loss by one person may be greater than loss by 
another, but if the one who lost most still has much 
more left than the one who lost least, the amount of 
— must be determined by the seriousness of the 
need. 


4. No strings attached 


The Red Cross, representing the millions of people 
who are its members, does not lend assistance, but 
gives it. Although the recipient is often himself a 
contributor, membership in the Red Cross is not a 
condition and neither can there be political, religious, 
or racial restrictions. 


5. The kind of assistance that will help others to 
help themselves 


Disaster Relief again is an obvious example of the 
Red Cross plan of rehabilitation that strives to put 
the person helped in a position of self reliance, with 
essential equipment and courage for a new start. The 
spirit of friendliness and fraternity that activates the 
Red Cross worker is an indispensable element. 


6. Sharing of benefits on a voluntary basis 


The person reached by Red Cross may sometimes 
also be a senior or a junior member of the Red Cross, 
contributing in turn towards the common welfare. A 
striking example is that of Disaster. The community 
temporarily distressed, has in many cases taken 
part in the Annual Red Cross Roll Call and responded 
to other Disaster Relief appeals. When a section 
benefits from Disaster Relief, it invariably rallies with 
enthusiasm to the next appeal in behalf of some dis- 
tant community. Every international disaster, in- 
cluding the present war, gives striking proof of this 
world-wide partnership in service. The same prin- 
ciple of universal collaboration applies within each 
community, as opposed to a less democratic condescen- 
sion on the part of a few towards those less favored. 

All these policies, however subdivided, add up to 
the total principle of reverence for human personality. 


Practical Examples 


Naturally the opportunities to participate first- 
hand in the social welfare work of the Red Cross 
differ in kind and in degree with the age and ex- 
perience of the members. Specific examples of Junior 
Red Cross activities that furnish excellent laboratory 
experience, for the advancing understanding gained by 
pupils through Social Studies classes, have included : 

In the world: international understanding deepened 
by National Children’s Fund foreign projects like 
the current War Relief; by Christmas boxes, interna- 
tional school correspondence, and use of the Junior 
Red Cross News, Activities Calendar, and Poster. 

In the nation: shared responsibility through Na- 
tional Children’s Fund domestic projects, service to 
men in government hospitals, and greetings to men 
in the Navy, made possible by the American Red 
Cross Charter obligations and close cooperation with 
government departments; through new Defense obli- 
gations in preserving democratic ways of performing 
service, and in bringing one’s own ‘‘fitness for serv- 
ice’’ to the highest possible level; through gifts to 
children in Schools for the Blind and to other special 
groups beyond the local community. 

In the community: active citizenship through study 
of local institutions, with the specific object of finding 
out how Junior Red Cross members can help. Informa- 
tion gathered by Social Studies classes is often put to 
work in Manual or Home Arts classes or other groups. 

Among many examples have been plans to meet 
health needs uncovered in surveys and to decrease 
the causes of juvenile delinquency. 

Social Studies, besides guiding such activities to 
give them their deepest meaning and value, will help 
pupils to have an over-all understanding of the his- 
tory and place of the Red Cross in organizing humani- 
tarian impulses for practical relief. Beyond the dis- 
couragements of our own period, teachers must help 
children to have faith in a continually more wide- 
spread and more practical expression of mankind’s 
concern for suffering. 





Fitness for Service for January 


A Chapter on Exercise 
HE HEALTH ACTIVITIES suggested under 
the heading of exercise will give you an oppor- 
tunity to guide pupils in learning more types of 
games, developing their resources for recreation to 
meet individual interests, and adapting play to cir- 
cumstances of weather and equipment. 

Adaptation to weather conditions may include 
learning ‘‘hot games’’ for winter, ‘‘cool games’’ for 
summer, sidewalk and indoor games for wet 
weather, and running games in proportion to the 
degree of freedom allowed by the environment. For 
indoors there are marching and singing games like 
London Bridge, Marching ’round Jerusalem, Lem- 
onade or Here We Come, and others that have 
passed from generation to generation under various 
titles. For quieter games there are those of balance 
and physical poise that require the players to hold 
one position without moving. Requiring some space, 
are Swinging Statues, Red Light, Squat Where You 
Be, and Chinese Tag. Popular now for adult dane- 
ing are a number of folk games, like Loopy-Loo, 
learned originally in primary grade play. 


Health Precautions in Play 
The American Red Cross Nursing Service has 
suggested certain health precautions for teachers 
to watch in connection with outdoor play, especially 
in schools where there is no play director. 


“Have all children get out-doors for a few minutes at 
each recess or lunch period, for a lively game of tag, or 
something similar, but be sure they are warmly dressed 
and in wet weather wear overshoes or rubbers. See that 
they keep active on the playground, and do not take 
shelter in some corner and stand about. 


“When they return to the school room, be sure they 
remove outer wraps and cool off gradually without be- 
coming chilled. If perspiring, they should sit near the 
heat and away from drafts, until thoroughly dry. Wet 
feet, particularly, must be guarded against. Children 
with poor shoes, or no overshoes should be watched, and 
required to dry feet by the fire, in order to avoid colds. 

“Suggest that children ask older members of the family 
for active games played in childhood, and see how many 
are still in use. Do children still play Run Sheep, Run; 
Prisoner’s Base; Fox and Geese; Old Witch; Cross Tag; 
Wood Tag; Pom, Pom, Pull-away? Or have they de- 
veloped new ones that are better?” 


A Rounded Health Education Set-up 


In a Junior Red Cross correspondence album from 
East Aurora, New York, one of the pupils described 
the health education set-up. 


“The aims of the health department in our high school 
are to discover physical defects in pupils, to urge correc- 
tion of defects, to control and prevent communicable dis- 
eases, to make the pupils health conscious by means of 
health education, and to adjust the pupil in his school life 
to his particular physical needs. 

“Our health staff consists of a doctor, a nurse, and a 
dentist. The pupils are weighed and measured, their 
vision is tested and the dentist examines their teeth in 
his office and records all defects on dental record cards. 
Each year the doctor examines all pupils in the school 


. heeding advice or treatment. 


who are not examined by their private physician. The 
students are stripped to the waist and examined thor- 
oughly, and any defect found is reported to the parents 
and advice is given them for the correction of the defect. 
Written notices are sent by mail to parents of pupils 
having dental defects, asking them to have the defects 
corrected as soon as possible. 

“The nurse gives first aid to students and faculty. She 
also advises teachers about pupils’ health needs such as 
adjusting seating in the classroom to their hearing and 
sight defects. She also checks on the heating and light- 
ing of classrooms. 

“Pupils with defective speech are referred to speech 
classes, and those with poor posture are placed in cor- 
rective classes in the gymnasium where special exercises 
are given under supervision of the physical director. The 
grade teachers conduct a Morning Review daily in their 
respective rooms, checking each child for any sign of 
illness. If any is found, the child is referred to the nurse 
or doctor. 

“During the school year, hearing tests are given to 
students from the second grade through the twelfth grade 
by use of the phono-audiometer, which is an instrument 
for testing a group of from twenty to forty at once, each 
pupil writing numbers he hears while the voice grows 
weaker and weaker. Those having poor hearing can be 
aided either by special seating arrangements in school or 
treatment by a doctor or both. 

“State clinics are held at our school at different times 
during the year. These are free and are open to anyone 
One of these is the Ortho- 
pedic clinic at which bone deformities are examined such 
as those resulting from infantile paralysis or malnutri- 
tion. Treatment is also advised. Another, the Child 
Guidance Clinic, is conducted by a trained psychiatrist for 
pupils who have behavior problems, who are retarded in 
school, or who are problems in the home. The Toxoid 
Clinic is for diptheria prevention and the Vaccination 
Clinic for smallpox prevention. The city of Buffalo also 
maintains clinics which are supported in part by East 
Aurora and thus are free to those needing treatment. 
Students needing care are taken to them by parents or 
the school nurse with the consent of the family physician. 

“We also have a class for physically handicapped chil- 
dren. This enables children to continue school and follow 
any instructions given by their physicians. For example, 
heart cases have rest periods and sight saving cases have 
books with special large type. All written work is copied 
by the teacher in large print for them. Each child has 
a large pencil with large lead. These sight cases are 
taught to typewrite on a special typewriter. Children 
who are lame or convalescing from illness are given spe- 
cial attention. Nervous children have rest, quiet and mid- 
morning and afternoon nourishment. Children who are 
able to, take any work possible in their regular grade 
rooms, and all children have all the advantages that 
regular grades have plus extra attenton to their physical 
needs. The class is under supervision of a teacher who 
has_ specialized in the field of teaching handicapped 
children. 

“Besides the dentist’s and nurse’s rooms there is a re- 
ception room; two large rooms where the clinics, medical 
inspections, and hearing tests are held; two small rooms 
that have comfortable cots and lavatories adjoining. Then 
there is the storeroom where all equipment is kept. The 
last room is a small closet for hanging coats. 

“Health is taught in the grades at regular intervals 
during the week. In the high school, health instruction 
is correlated with the science courses. 

“Thus, we maintain a healthful school environment and 
promote healthful conditions of pupils and teachers, and 
provide situations in which the child develops habits of 
healthful living.” 
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Pandora 


RAYMOND L. DITMARS 
Illustrations by Helene Carter 


Bacx in 1933, Lawrence Griswold dropped 
in to see me at my office in the New York 
Zoological Park, where I am in charge 
of mammals and reptiles. He 
wanted to ask about some giant 
monitors, or “dragon” lizards, 
he and William Harkness had 
brought back from an ex- 
pedition to the island of 
Komodo in the Nether- 
lands East Indies. 
“Bill and I are planning 
another trip,” he _ said. 
“What do you think would 
be the greatest animal prize 
that could be captured?” 
“The giant panda,” was my 
answer. “It’s an animal which 
looks like a bear that has dipped its 
head and forequarters in a flour barrel. It’s 
a ghostly thing with black circles around its 
eyes, making them look enormous. It lives in 
high western China and no live specimen has 
ever been brought out.” 
“Good,” said Griswold. ‘“We’ll get a panda.” 
Their expedition was to lead them high in 
the mountains of the province of Szechwan, 
China, where there are stretches of bamboo 
forests. The growth is tall, in spots nearly a 
hundred feet high, where in place of the rough 
bark of trees the shafts of bamboo are smooth 
and green. Bamboo grows very fast, the 
young shoots coming from the ground as big 
around as a pencil to as thick as the end of a 
broomstick, the bigger shoots growing as 


much as four to five inches the day. The fast 
growing shoots are soft and tender. Strange 
places, these bamboo forests, and par- 
ticularly favored by the giant panda 
because it feeds mostly upon 
bamboo shoots. 
Just what does a giant 
panda look like? That 
question is worth a careful 
answer. 

In form it is like a 
good-sized bear, but with 
bigger, rounder head. Its | 
body is creamy white with 
some ink-black markings 
that make it look different 
from any other animal. The legs 
are black, and a narrowing black 
band crosses the back. The front legs 
really look as if they were encased in black 
trousers, with the black band across the back 
holding them up. The round white head has 
even stranger markings. The ears are black, 
but strangest of all is a big black patch 
around each eye, making a giant panda look 
as if it were wearing dark glasses, or, from a 
distance, like a creature with huge goggle 
eyes. The queer head markings have provided 
another name for the animal—the spectacled 

“bear’”—although it is not a true bear. 

No wonder that an occasional skin brought 
out of China by some adventurous hunter who 
had reached the remote mountains caused 
much excitement. Scientists first measuring 
the skins thought that a full-grown panda 
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would weigh about two hundred pounds. Then 
some larger skins and a few skulls came to 
the museums. The largest skin measured 
nearly seven feet. From this skin another 
estimate was made—that a male panda might 
grow big enough to weigh four hundred 
pounds, but that average weight was about 
two hundred and fifty pounds. 

Thus knowledge was building about the 
giant panda, although not much had been 
learned since its discovery by the famous 
French missionary and naturalist, Pére David, 
in 1869. A year later the animal got a scien- 
tific name and it was classified as belonging 
to the bear family. 

In that part of science, the giant panda 
remained for about forty years. Then a few 
more skins and skulls of its clan came to 
recent students who were puzzling out the 
meaning of shapes of bones and kinds of 
teeth, matters which help solve the problems 
about whether animals are related or not. 

This new group of scientists decided that 
the giant panda belonged in a family by itself 
—except for one small relative called the 
lesser panda. Anyone except a scientist seeing 
the two alive, side by side, an unheard- 
of thing so far, would have 
smiled at the idea that these 
animals were “relatives.” 

One was big and with- 
out a tail; the other, 
a little thing, with a 
very long tail. They 
looked as much 
unlike as an 
ostrich and a 
duck. 

A year or so 
later I was in 
Europe and heard 
that one of the 
great museums had 
a “stuffed” giant 
panda. I went a hun- 
dred miles out of my 
way just to see it. It 
stared out of the showcase 
like a hobgoblin. I heard some 
visitors standing beside me say, 
“Doesn’t look natural. Can’t believe there is 
any such animal.” 

After that, two expeditions from United 
States museums fought hazardous journeys 
into the mountains of Szechwan. They 
brought out carefully prepared skins of giant 
pandas, made sketches of the roaming grounds 
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of these beasts, and, when they reached home, 
set to work with all the latest skill to mount 
the specimens and create lifelike panda 
groups. 

There were more studies of teeth, and finally 
the big and the little panda were shifted again 
in science, this time and finally into the rac- 
coon family, which has small paws and legs, 
with short tails, long tails, even twisty, pre- 
hensile tails. Then there are big differences 
in noses, which range from very long ones that 
wiggle up and down to plain snub noses. The 
main thing that strikes a level in the raccoon 
family is that its members are mostly of the 
same size—except its hugely overgrown addi- 
tion, the giant panda. 

Now that things are straightened out, the 
scientists say that the raccoon family first 
appeared in western North America, then 
pioneered all over the continent, with some 
going into South America and taking on dif- 
ferent forms. Then the northern family stock 
started to spread through what is now north- 
western Canada and across into Asia by way 
of land connections which existed then but 
have since sunk beneath the sea. North 

America and Asia were much warmer 

then. Palm trees grew north- 

ward to regions where now 

there is ice all the year 

round. That would 

seem to have been a 

very long time ago. 

Scientists assure us 

of it. They say it 

was six to ten 

million years ago. 

The Asiatic 

members of the 

raccoon family 

failed to fare so 

well as to number 

of kinds. Great 

changes in climate 

and soil brought their 

slow disappearance, ex- 

cept for the long-tailed 

lesser panda and the really 

tailless giant of the clan. Their 

ranges overlap, but the home ground 

of the big species shows as a mere dot on the 

map. Its branch of the raccoon family is 
nearing extinction. 

With the mounted museum groups attract- 
ing keen attention, the zoos became highly in- 
terested in the giant panda. No one dreamed 
of getting a full-grown specimen, for that 


would have meant transporting a heavy cage 
back into those remote mountains. No, there 
was not even talk of any such attempt. But 
there was much talk about obtaining a cub. 
But, if a captured cub was old enough 
to be weaned, could it be kept 
alive on anything except 

bamboo shoots? The 
members of an expedi- 
tion would have a 
long journey out of 
those Chinese 
mountains, thence 

to the coast. 

Then would come 

the long voyage 

from China, and 

if the destination 

was an American 

zoo, this meant 

care of the animal 

on shipboard during 

a journey halfway 
round the world. 

Thus the chance of 
landing a young giant panda 
alive in this country seemed 
slim. “But,” said some of the ex- 
perienced animal men, “a giant panda might 
eat something besides bamboo shoots. It 
might not be delicate during travel. It looks 
like a bear, and bears eat many things, travel, 
thrive and grow. A sickly bear is a rarity, 
either on its way to or in a zoo.” 

There were plenty of problems for Harkness 
and Griswold to solve. They left for China 
and spent months obtaining charts of the in- 
terior, plotting the trip, seeking guides. Hark- 
ness fell ill, was taken to a hospital, and died. 
As he had been the sponsor of the expedition, 
his associate returned to America. But the 
search did not stop. Mrs. Harkness went to 
China to continue her husband’s quest. 

Months passed; then a thrill swept through 
the zoos. Mrs. Harkness had come out of the 
Szechwan mountains with a giant panda cub. 
It finally reached the United States, and there 
was active bidding for it. We were outbid by 
the Brookfield Zoo, so the first captive panda 
went to Chicago. It was such a success that 
Mrs. Harkness went back to China and, now 
that the magic key to panda capture had been 
turned, she brought back another as a play- 
mate for Chicago’s droll baby. 

Meanwhile, the New York Zoological So- 
ciety had started its own scouting for a panda. 
When Dean Sage, Jr., associated with the 










Society and with the American Museum of 
Natural History, returned from an expedition 
to China, he suggested an exchange of books, 
in return for scientific specimens, with the 
West China Union University in 
Szechwan province. He sent the 
Chinese university a par- 
ticular plea for a panda 

cub. At last Dr. Frank 
Dickinson of the uni- 
versity faculty ca- 
bled that natives 
had come out of 
the mountains 
with a cub. It 
was even then at 
the university 
and had been 
named Pandora. 

It would be sent 
by plane to Hong 

Kong and _ thence 
across the Pacific by 
boat in charge of Pro- 

fessor Roy Spooner of the 
university, who was return- 
ing to America on leave. 
When Pandora arrived in San 
Francisco on June 9, 1938, she was met by 
Mr. Sage and Dr. W. Reid Blair of the Zoo- 
logical Society, bundled into an eastbound 
airliner, and landed at Newark the next after- 
noon. An hour later she was in the north 
cage of the Lion House in the Bronx Zoo. 

A party of scientists greeted her. As there 
was a hubbub of voices, the lions became in- 
terested and there was a deafening chorus of 
roars. Pandora turned her funny, fuzzy head 
on one side and listened. We were afraid she 
would shrink from this volume of sound. But 
no, she acted as if pleased with this sort of 
welcome. She sat down very calmly and lis- 
tened. Then, when the roaring ceased, and 
she gazed out on staring, human faces, she 
seemed to tire at this polite interest. She 
bent forward, stood on her head and turned a 
somersault. There was a shout of laughter 
and Pandora looked out upon the group with 
a pleased expression. 

She was weighed next day, and tipped the 
scales at slightly under thirty-five pounds. 
She had gained ten pounds since they had 
received her at the Chinese university. 

A year after Pandora’s arrival at the Park, 
she was sent to the World’s Fair, where she 
reigned as the star of the Zoological Society’s 
building. She then weighed 138 pounds. 
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She returned from the fair six months later, 
and had gained in weight to 186 pounds. In 
the spring of 1940 for the second time she 
went to the fair, and now weighed 243 pounds. 
At the time of this writing, I think she is fully 
grown. 

What thriving youth—to increase from 35 
pounds to 260 in two and a half years, and 
the odd thing about it is that the big Pandora 
is just as “cute” as when she looked like a doll. 

We had thought that pandas might turn up 
their noses at anything but bamboo shoots. 
Now we know they are not delicate, and will 
accept a variety of soft foods. During her 
baby days, Pandora was fed four times a day, 
her breakfast being cereal, milk, a raw egg, 
and some honey—all mixed together. At noon 
she had milk. At 2:30 P.M. she was given the 
juice of a large orange in water and honey, 
and at 5 P.M. the morning meal was repeated. 

By the time Pandora weighed 150 pounds, 
her meals had been reduced to two a day, with 
midday orange juice. Let me list the items of 
these two meals. Her breakfast, the lighter 
of the meals, consists of the following, every- 
thing mixed together: one bowl of cooked 
cereal, one cup of powdered milk, two raw 
eggs, two tablespoons of honey and one pint 
of water. This is mixed in a deep enamel pan 
and Pandora sits down and consumes the 
meal in calm enjoyment, usually lifting the 
pan over her head to drain the last bit. After 
that, she often sets the pan on her head like 
a hat, and sits motionless for moments at a 
time, as if thinking. Whether Pandora tries 
to be funny, or a panda just can’t help being 
funny, remains a puzzle. 

But we have been talking about Pandora’s 
breakfast. We figure as a side dish she should 
have some vegetables, and of these she likes 
cornstalks the best, but may get celery, let- 
tuce or cabbage. Her noontime refreshment 
consists of the juice of six oranges in a quart 
of water with two tablespoonfuls of honey 
added. For the evening meal, everything is 


mixed together again. There are two kinds of 
cooked cereal, a half cup of powdered milk, 
two raw eggs, two tablespoonfuls of honey, 
some powdered yeast, powdered bonemeal and 
a tablespoonful of codliver oil. 

Early in this story I said that Pandora 
looked like a strange fluffy doll during her 
baby days. Not only did she look like a doll 
as she sat in a corner with her back leaning 
against the wall and her feet thrust out; 
when she ambled around the cage she re- 
minded me of an oddly-marked toy that had 
been wound up and was apt to fall over as it 
turned a corner. 

But, as she grew to really large size, her 
clownish antics increased. Some of our visi- 
tors insist that she tries to make people laugh. 
In her cages at both the park and the fair, a 
sloping gangway leads to her sleeping shelf. 
One of her tricks is to sit on the edge of the 
shelf, then pretend to slip, slide down the 
gangway and lie on her back, with her feet 
sticking up in the air as if she is astonished 
at the “accident.” 

After such a performance, Pandora seems to 
study her audience. She may “get a laugh” 
and again her visitors may be in a wondering 
mood, for I have talked to some people who 
think she is a fearsome sight, like some mon- 
ster coming to life out of a fairy tale. When 
she observes persons like this, Pandora seems 
peeved. She will sit in a corner and rest her 
chin upon her paw. Most of her moves are 
funny—whether she means it or not. 

Another thing about Pandora. Though she 
weighs 260 pounds and has the bulk of a good- 
sized bear, the keepers enter her cage without 
fear. She regularly takes an afternoon nap. 
She can be playfully slapped or shaken dur- 
ing these drowsing periods, and her only sign 
of annoyance is to wave away such attention. 

“What is the strangest animal you have 
known?” I have often been asked this ques- 
tion. I used to hesitate about the answer. 
But that was before I knew Pandora. 


Winter Brook 
ELEANOR A. CHAFFEE 


Now is the lute 

Of the brook grown still 
Under the shoulder 

Of the hill. 

Now is the music 
Under glass 

Woven of shadows 

As they pass. 
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But brooks remember 
Winter-long; 

Hold the mysteries 
Of their song. 

Never believe 

A brook lets go 

Its lilting wonder 
Because of snow. 
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A Sky-Stone for Mother 


DOROTHY ROBEL 
Illustration by Hoke Denetsosie 


I WAS COLD in the hogan. The mother 
was away. The doctor had come yesterday 
and taken her to the hospital. Before she 
went, she had called Y’canisbah to her and 
said, “My daughter, you must be the mother 
while I am away. You must keep the hogan 
clean and warm and care for the children. 
You may have this yarn to weave a blanket 
all your own while Y’cadisbah sleeps and when 
the other work is done.” 

She gave Y’canisbah some beautiful yarn 
for her weaving: white and black, and gray 
and bright red. 

Y’canisbah was proud that her mother 
trusted her to care for the hogan and to weave. 
She meant to do her best; to roast the mutton 
and make the corn pudding as well as her 
mother did. And now she could weave a 
blanket all alone. It must not have any knots 
in it or any mistakes, because she meant to 
Sell it to the trader, and buy a turquoise bead 
he had to sell. Each time Y’canisbah visited 
the post she looked at the sky-stone, and 
thought how pleased mother would be to have 
such a present. She told no one what she 


would buy with her blanket. That was her 
secret. 

Y’cadisbah was asleep on the cradleboard. 
She was not yet two years old, and she was a 
very good baby. Y’canisbah had had an hour 
to thread her loom. Father had set up the 
loom before he went to the trader’s for sugar, 
coffee, flour and baking powder. 

So busy had Y’canisbah been, and so busy 
were Socci and Kizzie building a little corral, 
that the fire burned out before they realized 
that there was no wood. 

“Bring the wood as quickly as you can,” 
Y’canisbah begged as the little boys left. 

The hogan grew darker and the boys did not 
return. Father would soon be home, and there 
must be fire to make the supper. 

Y’canisbah raised the door blanket and 
looked out. It was snowing. Socci was com- 
ing with some wood. He was crying because 
his hands were very cold. Y’canisbah hurried 
to stir up the ashes and make the fire. 

“Where is Kizzie,”’ she asked. 

“He did not come with me,” said Socci. 

“Oh, Socci, we must find him. He is so 
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little and the storm is getting worse. You 
must show me which way you went and I will 
call to him.” Y’canisbah put on her shawl. 
“Stay with Y’cadisbah. She is waking.” 

The snow was as thick as the wool of a gray 
sheep. Y’canisbah remembered the two little 
girls who had gone from their grandmother’s 
hogan in a storm, and who had not yet been 
found. She called Kizzie’s name again and 
again, as she stumbled through the snow. 

“T should have gone for the wood myself,” 
she thought. “I should not have woven until 
the fire went out. Mother said, ‘Keep the 
hogan warm, and take care of the children.’ ” 

Suddenly she heard the soft “hush, hush” 
of a horse’s feet in the snow. It must be her 
father coming home from the trading post. 
Joyfully she called to him. 

“What are you doing in the storm alone, 
my daughter?” father wanted to know. 

“Oh, Father, Kizzie is lost. I sent him for 
wood, and he did not come home.” 

Father, too, remembered the two little girls 
who were lost after leaving their grand- 
mother’s hogan. 

“Give me your hand. Get on my horse be- 
hind me. We must look for Kizzie together.” 

Y’canisbah was glad to ride behind her 
father. With him to help, Kizzie must surely 
be found. He shouted as they rode between 
cedar and juniper trees. Suddenly he stopped 
the horse and got off. Then Y’canisbah saw 
Kizzie lying fast asleep under a tree. In his 
arms were two pieces of wood, and his face 


Tom Sawyer 


Son OF THE DANUBE: Boris 
Petroff. Viking Press, 
New York, $2.00. 


“Before me stretched the 
mile-wide expanse of the 
Danube River, eternally 
rushing its great mass of 
water from the Black For- 
est to the Black Sea. A 
large steamboat, her lights 
ablaze and her sidewheels 
swishing, came gliding upstream.” 

With these words, Boris Petroff introduces 
the great stream which flows through his book. 
The vacation adventures of Mitko, and his 
two }\als from the big city of Sofia, comprise 
two-thirds of the pages. Up the creeks swim 
the boys to struggle naked and bare-handed 
with rainbow trout. The river changes “from 
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was marked with crying. How good the roast 
mutton tasted later that evening, when they 
were all in the hogan together to eat it. 

The next week, when mother came home 
from the hospital, there was a new baby 
brother. Father had gone for her in the 
sleigh, and the new baby was wrapped in so 
many blankets that the tip of his nose was all 
that could be seen. Mother brought him into 
the hogan and unwrapped him so that every- 
one saw him. When mother saw the blanket 
finished on the loom, she was surprised that 
Y’canisbah had woven such a fine one. 

“I think you were a very good daughter 
while I was away,” she said to Y’canisbah. “I 
did not worry while I was in the hospital be- 
cause I was sure you would take good care of 
the children.” 

No one told how Kizzie was lost, but the day 
Y’canisbah traded her blanket for the sky- 
stone, she gave the bead to her mother and 
said, “Mother, I did not take good care of the 
children. Kizzie was lost in the storm while 
he was getting wood. I should not have sent 
one so small to get wood.” 

Mother said, “I am proud because you have 
told me the truth.” 

Mother and Y’canisbah were both happy 
when Mother said, “The sky-stone is a beauti- 
ful surprise. When I wear it, it will remind 
me that my daughter not only weaves well, 
but that she tells the truth. For truth must 
be woven into the pattern of a blanket, else 
it will not be beautiful.” 


of the Danube 


a fine playmate, a broad 
channel of commerce, and 
a source of tasty fish” to a 
frozen ice-bridge between 
Roumania and Bulgaria, 
an ice-bridge for Carpa- 
thian wolves to cross, an 
ice-bridge which, with the 
spring thaws, turns the 
river itself into a ravening 
wolf. It is then that Mitko 
and his classmates help 
build a levee against the flood. 

Mitko and his friends are much like regu- 
lar fellows in any American school. Dogs, 
horses, boats, food—these are the things they 
are interested in, these and the adventures 
they read about in “Ivanhoe,” “Treasure 
Island,” “Robinson Crusoe,” and “The Last 
of the Mohicans.”—M. L. F. 


Pirak and the Wolf 


NEILL JAMES 
Illustration by Cyrus LeRoy Baldridge 


Part II 


When he heard that howl of a wolf, Pirak 
got up from the log before he became too 
afraid to act. He slid his moccasined toes be- 
neath the binders of his skis. Should he fly 
back to the safety of the herd? What would 
happen to the little white reindeer? Pirak 
was not a quitter. He continued retracing the 
tracks made by the herd. Whenever he saw 
the tracks of a small deer, he turned aside to 
trail them. It was on such a side trip that he 
came suddenly upon Urpu caught fast in the 
underbrush, the trailing rope of his leash en- 
tangled in a limb now wedged between two 
small birch trees. In trying to free himself, 
Urpu had circled the birch until he had 
wrapped the rope around and around. 
“Urpu!” Pirak shouted. His heart leaping 
up into his throat almost choked him. Then 
it flip-flopped to his toes. The little reindeer 
would have died of starvation even if the 
wolves had not killed him. He whipped off his 
mittens, his fingers trembling as he cut the 
rope and unwound it from the tree. Urpu, 
his big ears pointed, stood still while the 
boy worked. When freed, he leaped into the 
air, shook his head and pranced away into the 
bushes only to return to where the boy rested. 
Suddenly Pirak was very tired, hungry and 
lonely. The sky had become leaden and a 
light snow began to fall. He was shivering. 
A fire; he would build a fire. He searched for 
an armful of dead birch twigs, broke dead 
limbs from low trees. Then he scraped away 
the snow near a large fir tree and set to work. 
With his hunting knife he made fine shav- 
ings. Then he pounded two stones together 
to make a spark. At last there was a tiny 
flame, but it died almost instantly. This hap- 
pened again and again, He was about to give 
up the idea of a fire when he remembered the 
piece of meat wrapped in paper in his tunic. 
With the aid of this bit of greasy paper, he 
soon had a friendly little fire and was warm- 
ing his hands reddened with cold. The snow 
came down hard, so hard and fast that Pirak, 
knowing the dangers of being lost, decided to 
remain where he was until the weather 
cleared. He stood back tight against the tree 
on the lee side where he had built his fire. 


This kept off some of the snow. The sight of 
a dead limb in the snow gave Pirak the idea 
of a rude lean-to as shelter, something like © 
Uncle Nuvte often built, he thought. He 
placed the pole at an angle against the tree; 
then he found another and another. He stood 
beneath them, but the snow came between the 
cracks. He hunted some small evergreens and 
with his knife cut them and made a rude 
thatch to his shelter. As he worked, the snow 
came down harder. It stuck to his eyelashes. 
He pulled the reindeer inside the lean-to and 
they huddled against the tree close to each 
other for warmth. 

Pirak was well pleased with the rude shelter 
for the snow was coming down thick and fast. 
When his work was finished and he sat watch- 
ing the fire sputter as snow fell on it, he felt 
hungry and remembered the piece of jerked 
meat he carried in his blouse. It wasn’t as 
large as he hoped. He whittled off a piece, 
pierced it with a stick, and broiled it over the 
fire. Being thirsty, he placed a hard lump 
of snow on a stick before the fire and, when it 
began to drip, set his wooden cup beneath it 
and soon it was filled with snow water. 

Urpu became uneasy. Pirak listened. It 
came again, the low baying of a wolf. The 
boy held his breath, but his heart thumped 
against his ribs like adrum. There was a long 
silence. Then the howl of the wolf came 
again, this time nearer. Pirak was frozen mo- 
tionless with terror. Like every boy in Lap- 
land, he knew that a wolf fears fire. The trou- 
ble was he had only a handful of wood. He 
must go out and gather more before the wolf 
came nearer. Tying Urpu securely inside the 
shelter, he ventured out in the blinding snow 
and groped about for firewood. He piled it 
against his shelter and went again and again 
to dig in the snow for wood. The howl of the 
wolf sounded so near he hardly dared make 
another trip. He pushed the fire further away 
from the opening and piled more wood upon 
it. Placing his skis upright to close the open- 
ing, he felt safer. 

Whenever the fire burned low, he removed 
one ski, reached through the opening and 
piled on more wood. Inside the shelter it was 
snug and warm. Pirak caught himself nod- 
ding. The next time he heard the wolf, it was 
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so close he sat bolt upright. His father killed 
wolves with his hunting knife lashed to the 
end of a long pole. A pole... pole... ski 
pole; sure, that was it. He drew it within the 
shelter, intending to fasten his knife to the 
end of it. He needed a leather thong to secure 
it. He thought of his shoe binders. He un- 
wrapped the bright orange handwoven bands 
which bridged the gap between his fur leg- 
gings and fur moccasins, making them seem 
all one piece. The cold seeped into his moc- 
casins instantly. Pirak knew it was important 
to keep his feet warm and dry. He took off 
his moccasins, massaged his bare feet, then 
scuffed up the hay which he took from each 
moccasin, warmed it before the fire, and re- 
placed it, careful to arrange it evenly around 
his foot in the shoe. He split one of his bind- 
ers down the middle and made it serve for 
both moccasins, while the other he used to 
fasten the knife to the stick. He was pleased 
with his weapon, balanced it in his hand, but 
there was not room to try throwing it. He 
knew his father would be proud of him. The 
fire sputtered in the snow and he piled on 
fresh wood, then carefully closed the opening. 
He snuggled close against Urpu. 

Pirak tried hard to stay awake; but it had 
been a long, exciting day and soon both the 
little reindeer and the boy were fast asleep, 
huddled close together against the tree trunk. 
Outside the snow continued falling. The fire 
sputtered, and when no more wood was added 
even the coals ceased to glow. 

Pirak awoke with a feeling of terror and 
suffocation. Cautiously he reached a mittened 
hand for the spear which lay beside him. He 
could feel the trembling of the reindeer’s 
warm body. Without making a sound he 
eased himself to a sitting position, peered into 
the darkness and listened. He felt stiff and 
cold. Heavy snow had buried the shelter all 
but the very top and he could see nothing. 
His sigh of relief was short-lived. For he 
heard a scratching above his head and knew 
the wolf was standing on hind legs searching 
for an opening. Urpu leaped to his feet and 
plunged madly about the narrow enclosure. 
Pirak seized the reindeer, fearing he would 
kick away the walls of the frail structure. 

The old she-wolf, frightened by the commo- 
tion within, withdrew. Sitting on the dead 
ashes of the campfire, she let out a hungry cry 
at having food delayed. Peeping through the 
opening made when the snow was scratched 
away, Pirak’s terror-stricken eyes beheld the 
wolf sitting on her haunches, licking her 
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chops, waiting, waiting. His knees felt made 
of water. Then he summoned all his courage. 
He knew herders often shouted to frighten 
away wolves. He had been told, too, that a 
man must be careful not to shout with his 
mouth turned toward the wolf. If he does, 
the wolf will take away his voice. Pirak faced 
the tree trunk and shouted with as big and 
gruff a voice as he could master. He took a 
deep breath, filling his lungs with the cold air 
and shouted as loudly as he could. The sound 
of his voice gave him courage. Peering 
through the crack he saw that the wolf had 
trotted a few yards away, turned and stood 
staring at the shelter. 

The hours crawled by at a snail’s pace, with 
the wolf alternately returning and being 
frightened away. She smelled the reindeer 
and meant to eat it. The boy was hungry, 
but he could not build a fire. He whittled 
shavings from the hunk of jerked venison in 
his tunic, and ate some snow. He scraped 
some clean snow through a crack and held it 
for Urpu. The little reindeer licked it greedily. 
There was no food for him. Pirak was sorry 
he had not hunted for some moss when he 
was gathering wood. It was too late now. 

Hour after hour the boy and reindeer sat in 
the small shelter without a fire; all day long 
the wolf sat waiting to eat them. The snow 
almost stopped. The sky was leaden and the 
atmosphere so filled with icy particles that, 
when Pirak peered through the crack, he 
could scarcely see one hundred yards. At last 
Pirak became so cold that he did not try to 
stay awake, but drew his head into his fur 
parka, tucked his feet up under it, screwing 
himself up into as small a ball as possible, 
and snuggled against the reindeer. 

When he awoke, the bright sun gave him 
courage. He determined to break the siege 
and escape from his little shelter which had 
become a prison. First he tried to limber his 
joints by moving about, then he breakfasted 
on the rest of the dried venison, scraping up 
some snow for Urpu to slake his thirst. He 
laid plans. First he would scrape the ice and 
snow from his skis leaning upright against 
the shelter, then, with Urpu on a leash, he 
would whoop it up as loudly as he could and 
make a break for it. 

But when the wolf smelled the meat, she 
moved closer. This made Urpu wild, and he 
leaped about, knocking down several of the 
poles forming the wall. Pirak grabbed his 
pole with the knife on the end. The surprised 
wolf reared stiffly on her hind legs. The little 


reindeer charged right into her, butting her 
in the stomach, knocking her over. But she 
quickly leaped to her feet and pounced upon 
him with a wicked look in her eyes. Forget- 
ting to be afraid, Pirak entered the fray. In 
his excitement he forgot all about thrusting 
the knife down the wolf’s throat. Instead he 
beat frantically on the hungry animal’s head, 
being careful not to strike Urpu. He shouted 
and struck as hard and fast as he could. 

The wolf, taken by surprise, decided to re- 
treat. Unfortunately she trotted off in.the di- 
rection in which Pirak intended to go. New 
snow had covered the forest with a spotless 
blanket. The wolf preferred to follow along 
the hard-packed snow where the herd had 
passed, now lightly covered with a new layer 
of soft snow. So did the boy and the reindeer. 
Pirak found himself on skis, his hunting knife 
still fastened to the top end of his ski pole, 
leading the little reindeer and following the 
gaunt hungry wolf. He knew if Urpu bounded 
away and the wolf could get him alone in the 
woods she would make short work of eating 
him. As they traveled along, this strange trio, 
the boy kept thinking how foolish he had been 
not to rush up and thrust his knife down the 
wolf’s throat instead of beating her over the 
head. 


In the meantime, Johan had missed the boy, 
but it was several hours before he was able to 
learn from other herders that Pirak was not 
with them. No one could be spared from the 
herd to form a search party. Johan, followed 
by Churgu, cut across the woods and raced 
along on skis until he overtook the sida where 
it had halted to rest the reindeer. No, the 
boy had not returned to his mother. Uncle 
Nuvte joined Johan and, leaving Inga frantic 
with worry, they set out to search for Pirak. 

After a day spent in fruitless looking, they 
hit upon the idea of retracing the route fol- 
lowed by the herd. 

Thus it happened that Churgu met the wolf 
which turned tail and ran right smack into 
the boy and the reindeer. Hearing Churgu’s 
frantic barking, Pirak attacked when the wolf 
neared. When the wolf attempted to flee into 
the soft snow, it bogged down and Churgu 
overtook it, and this time Pirak with great 
presence of mind maneuvered until he was 
able to deal the death blow, actually thrusting 
his knife down the wolf’s throat. 

When Johan and Nuvte arrived, the old 
wolf lay stretched on the snow, surrounded by 
the dog, the reindeer and Pirak. Instead of 





Pirak saw the wolf, licking her chops, waiting, 
waiting 


racing up and hugging the lost boy, the two 
men treated his adventure as if it were noth- 
ing at all. They spoke to him as if he were 
an equal, congratulating him upon his skill. 
The three of them prepared to flay the wolf. 
When Pirak began to unfasten his hunting 
knife from the pole, Uncle Nuvte caught Jo- 
han’s eye. 

“He'll be a great hunter. See how cleverly 
he used his knife.” 

“He will be a great herder,” returned father, 
proudly. “See how he kills the wolf which 
menaces his herd.” 

Pirak was too excited to hear them. He was 
a real wolf hunter! He would sleep on the 
pelt after Inga had tanned it for him. 

It was a happy party which lunched on 
jerked venison and salted coffee, sitting 
around a little campfire on the newly flayed 
wolf skin. 


—From the book, “The White Reindeer,” by spe- 
cial permission of the author and Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, publishers, New York. 
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Srrrcx. STITCH, STITCH! Skive the up- 
pers! Fasten the counter! Pour in the hot 
cork! 

And when these orders and many others are 
followed, one more pair of shoes is ready to 
carry a boy or girl somewhere over city pave- 
ments or down country lanes. For these are 
only a few of the more than two hundred op- 
erations in up-to-date American shoe factories 
to produce 350,000,000 pairs of shoes every 
year. 

While American workers are stitching and 
skiving and hammering, people in far-off lands 
are on the job day after day producing the 
materials for America’s shoes. Rub your hand 
over your smooth leather foot covering, and 
you are touching the products of more than 
twenty countries. 

In fact, the manufacture of shoes is really 
an international job, with black, brown and 
white-skinned workers in a score of countries 
all responsible for the fact that the Americans 
are among the best shod people in the world. 

Long before the American factory comes 
into the picture, we find that buyers have had 
to go south 6,000 miles to Argentina, and half- 
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way around the world to Australia, to purchase 
heavy cattle hides for shoe soles. For, while 
American cattle furnish about half of the 
hides needed in this country for sole leather 
every year, Argentina and Australia supply 
the other half. It seems strange, when Amer- 
icans eat so much beef, that there aren’t 
plenty of hides in this country. But that’s 
just the reason there aren’t. For-the most 
part, American cattle are fed the sort of food 
that will make good meat, not heavy hides for 
leather. The food animals American cattle 
breeders now raise have hides too thin and 
delicate for us to walk on. 

Most of the leather used in making the up- 
pers of the shoes 130,000,000 Americans wear 
comes from the United States. Uppers may 
be made of calfskin, cowhide, kid, elk or buck- 
skin. But these leathers wouldn’t be any good 
for shoe tops just as they come off the animal. 
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Helene Carter 


They must be tanned, so as to soften the 
leather and make it last. 

Several ingredients go into the tanning 
process that can not be found here. There’s 
a compound made from the quebracho tree 
which grows in Argentina and Paraguay. This 
tree gets its Spanish name from the fact that 
its hard wood is an “ax breaker.”’ Other sub- 
stances that go into the tanning process are 
made up from Australian wattle bark or from 
the inner bark of the Portuguese or Spanish 
evergreen oak that produces cork. The red- 
dish pods of the dividivi bush, grown in Cen- 
tral America, are used in tanning. So are 
epsom and glauber salts from England, sumac 
from Italy and a chemical from Germany 
known as bichromate of potash. There must 
also be added the unripe, prune-like fruit of a 
tree grown in India, called myrobalans. 

In the factory the shoe workers do their 
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jobs with such speed that sometimes you won- 
der if it isn’t a sleight of hand performance. 
Each one puts his or her full time on only one 
process out of the 200; after months and years 
at the same job, their hands seem to fly. 

The first operation is to cut the uppers, the 
outer soles, the inner soles and the heels from 
the hides with hard steel dies or patterns. 
The next process usually falls to girls and 
women. They cement inner linings to the 
tops, stitch in the tongues (which by the way 
most often come from the soft hide of the 
loping Australian kangaroo), bind the edges 
and, if the shoes are to be fastened together 
with zippers, sew them in. They also “skive” 
the edges, which means shaving the edges a 
bit so that where they are joined to other 
pieces of leather they will not be too bulky. 

From that point the men take over the job. 

Out of rows and rows of bins, they take hard 
maple lasts, carefully labeled as to size, and 
over them they stretch the uppers. 

Then the last is passed on to the next man, 
who turns it over and tacks the inner sole 
directly to the bottom of the last with two 
small tacks to hold it firmly in place until 
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This woodcut was distributed to advertise the 
shoes made by Guiot, a French merchant of the 
fifteenth century. It contains a riddle; the notes 
on the scale are “so” and “la”; since they stand 
before the word “‘ficit,” it becomes “proficit.” The 
whole Latin sentence is “Sola fides proficit,” 
which means “Only reliability brings success” 


the edges of the upper and the sole can be 
fastened together. (The tacks are later pulled 
out.) 

From here on, several different methods 
may be used, at least six. But American man- 
ufacturers use the Goodyear welt method and 
the stitchdown method most often. 

In making shoes by the stitchdown method, 
a huge, complicated-looking stitching ma- 
chine sews together in one operation the outer 
sole, the inner sole and the upper. This ma- 
chine shakes so much that the operator has to 
stand on a lightweight box or platform that 
will allow him to “bounce” with the vibration 
of the machine. 

The thread that holds the shoe together has 
to be very strong; in all likelihood it is linen 
thread from Eire, Belgium or Russia. 

The heel bases are nailed on next, then sev- 
eral more layers of heel, and the whole heel 
is trimmed. Another South American coun- 
try comes into the picture here, since Brazil- 
ian manganese helps give hardness to the 
nails that hold the heels together. And rub- 
ber from Africa or the Malay Peninsula or 
some other tropical area provides these non- 
jarring rubber heels. 

In making a Goodyear welt shoe a sort of 
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rim is built up around the edge of the inner 
sole, leaving a hollow place in the middle of 
the sole. But it doesn’t stay hollow—it is 
filled with a smoking: hot cork mixture that 
quickly dries and cools. In Spain or Portugal 
grew the evergreen oak whose outer layer of 
bark was stripped off one August to provide 
the cork. A hollow heel is fastened on, and it, 
too, is filled with the gummy cork mixture. 

In some shoes, the inner and outer soles are 
fastened together with a cement-like sub- 
stance in which asphalt from Trinidad or 
Venezuela is a necessary ingredient. 

Those heavy oxfords, with the thick, yellow- 
ish bottoms that many of us wear for every 
day, are soled with crude rubber that came 
from one of the tropical regions mentioned 
above. 

Threading the laces through your oxfords 
would be more difficult than it is but for the 
little metal eyelets. They are manufactured 
of tin from Bolivia or the Straits Settlement 
and nickel from Canada or Peru. 

And now shoes need a good polishing. 
American lampblack and turpentine would 
take care of the blacking but there wouldn’t 
be much gloss without Persian oil of traga- 
canth, African sandarac and Haitian logwood. 

So much for materials in a shoe. The tale 
of what goes into the complicated machinery 
for the mass production of millions of pairs 
is a whole story in itself. For example, all the 
shoe machines are driven by electric motors. 
To make the simplest kind of motor, more 
than one hundred different materials are used. 
Many of these are brought thousands of miles. 
Some of the wires are covered with silk un- 
wound by Japanese from the cocoons of the 
silkworm. Other wires are covered with rub- 
ber. The coils are soaked in a mixture made 
of copal, a hard resin from the Philippines, 
kauri resin chips of Singapore, raw umber 
from Cyprus or Turkey, wood oil from China, 
and other ingredients. Into the metal bear- 
ings for the motor shaft go tin from Singa- 
pore, Bolivia, or the East Indies, and anti- 
mony from China. 

This story of the “league of nations” you 
wear on your feet has told only of those ma- 
terials for which we depend on other coun- 
tries. The people of other lands count on us 
for manufactured goods, just as we count on 
them for basic materials that go into our 
manufactures, such as shoes. 

Trade is the vital link that connects us all. 
Without a constant parade of merchant ves- 
sels, airplanes, trains, pack horses, camels and 





other means for carrying goods from one end 
of the world to the other, we could not have 
the products of other countries that make our 
lives pleasanter and more efficient. Nor could 
they have ours. 

And there is another good reason for world 
trade. It provides work for millions of people 
in every corner of the globe and raises their 
“standard of living.” The more rubber and 
tin and cork and beef hides we import, the 
more jobs there are for African natives, Ma- 
layans, Spaniards and Argentinians, and the 
more likely they are to have a better way of 
living. The more of our manufactured goods 
and agricultural products other countries im- 
port, the better off our people will be, because 
somebody has to have jobs to fill the orders. 
People without work easily become desperate 
people when they go hungry, and desperate 
people are more likely to listen to imprac- 


tical men who would like to be dictators. 

International trade is a two-way street. If 
we buy from other countries, they will have 
credit to buy our goods. And if they buy from 
us we shall be able to buy their goods. That 
means that workers the world around will 
have more jobs. You have heard enough 
about the griefs of unemployment in the last 
few years to know that the closer the world 
comes to providing jobs for everybody the hap- 
pier people everywhere will be. So it would 
seem to be a good idea for us to say something 
like this: “All right, England and Germany 
and France and Japan and Italy and all the 
others, as long as I wear shoes that are made 
with the products of your lands, and as long 
as you buy what American workers make, let’s 
make it easy to exchange these articles across 
the ocean. Let’s be friends and cut down the 
obstacles.” 


Queer Creatures 


ANIMALS NOBODY 
Knows. Ivan T. San- 
derson. New York, 
Viking Press, $2.00. 

Half of Mr. San- 
derson’s correspond- 
ence about his pre- 
vious animal books 
comes, he says, from 
boys and girls. Ac- 
cording to him, “the 
vast and sometimes 
amazingly advanced 
knowledge possessed 
by these young 
friends is really quite beyond belief.” But 
even the best-informed zoologists will find new 
facts in this recent book about twenty-one 
such real but strange animals as the Aye-Aye, 
the Tube-Nosed Fruit-Bat, the Pig-footed 
Bandicoot and the Hemigale. 

If you dislike books about animals that are 
too chatty, too mixed up, you will be pleased 
with the clear accounts and careful full-page 
drawings in this book. 





The Hemigale 


QUETZAL QuEsT. Victor Wolfgang von Hagen 
and Quail Hawkins. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, New York, $2.00. 

If on the other hand you like true animal 
adventures told in story form, you will prob- 
ably enjoy the jungle dangers faced by Vic- 
tor von Hagen in order to bring back alive 


twelve baby quetzals. The quetzal is the Cen- 
tral American bird whose long green feathers 
adorned the headdress of Aztec chieftains. It 
is the national emblem of Guatemala, and ap- 
pears on the flag of that country. You may 
be disappointed that the story only takes the 
quetzalitos and Fidelio, their boy keeper, as 
far as the boat bound for the United States. 
The quetzals which Mr. von Hagen brought 
back to this country are the only ones which 
have survived captivity here. The drawings 
by Antonio Sotomayor are a book and a story 
in themselves. 


CuinA’s ANIMAL FRONTIER. 
Viking Press, New York, $2.50. 
This is a straightforward account of col- 
lecting backboned animals in the Chinese 
hinterland for museums in this country. The 
author was a young man of twenty-one when 
he set out as the head of his own exploring 
party. At least half of the book is given up to 
an admiring account of Chinese language, 
Chinese honesty, and Chinese cooking. 


Clifford Pope. 


THE BaBy GIANT PANDA. Ruth Harkness. Car- 
rick and Evans, New York, $2.00. 

If you have enjoyed the article in this issue 
by Dr. Ditmars about Pandora, you will cer- 
tainly want to hunt up Mrs. Harkness’ book, 
in which she tells of her difficulties in bring- 
ing back alive the first baby giant panda. 
There are many irresistible photographs. 
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The National Children’s Fund 


MORE than twenty-three years ago the 
American Junior Red Cross came into exist- 
ence because school children of the United 
States wanted to serve their communities and 
their country and the children of war-torn 
lands. During the Four Years’ War waged 
from 1914 to 1918 more than 14,000,000 school 
children joined the American Junior Red 
Cross. During and after that war, they con- 
tributed more than $3,500,000. As part of 
their classroom work, they made more than 
15,700,000 articles of a total value of $10,000,- 
000, that they might share in service, espe- 
cially in service to the war-stricken children 
of Europe. Since then the American Junior 
Red Cross has been adopted very generally by 
the schools of the country as their organiza- 
tion for service activities. 

During the past year, the first year of a war 
that threatens to engulf the entire world, 
8,500,000 members of the American Junior 
Red Cross have shared with adults in relieving 
some of the great distress the war has created. 
Their assistance could be promptly given. It 
could be effectively and efficiently admin- 
istered through the American Red Cross of 
which they are Junior members. Their Na- 
tional Children’s Fund has provided them 
with opportunities to serve. You will find a 
report of what it has done recently, towards 
relief of war-ravaged children, on page 104 of 
this number of the News. All the money the 
American Junior Red Cross members gave 
towards war relief is being used to help chil- 
dren in distress. The entire resources of the 
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world’s Red Cross, including its governmental 
and intergovernmental relationships, have 
been at their service, for their service. Those 
resources will continue to be at the command 
of the American Junior Red Cross. 

The National Children’s Fund is prepared 
at all times to receive, transmit and admin- 
ister effectively the gifts of American school 
children. When designated and accepted, 
those gifts will be used for only the restricted 
purposes indicated. During the last school 
year, the Fund appeal met with a generous 
response. I am confident the response will be 
generous again in this, the twentieth year of 
its existence. 


qe’ Nina tirbigs. 


National Director, American Junior Red Cross 


Notes About This Number 


WHEN She sent us her “Sky-Stone for 
Mother,” Miss Dorothy Robel wrote us: “In 
1937, the government opened forty new day 
schools on the Navajo Reservation. I was 
chosen to teach the Navajo Mountain Day 
School. To get there we had to follow paint 
marks over a road as bumpy as the bottom of 
a stream bed. Within a mile there were cliff 
dwellings to explore. The story I am sending 
you is based on something that happened to 
one of the children in my school.” 

We liked so much the illustration for “The 
Wind,” which we printed in the November 
News, that we sent to Arizona to get Hoke 
Denetsosie to do the picture for “A Sky-Stone 
for Mother.” He is a full-blood Navajo, 
twenty-one years old, and a_ high-school 
graduate. 

The decorated thank-you from Polish chil- 
dren to the American Red Cross is only one 
of a great many beautiful cards which came 
over after the return of Mr. Nicholson, Na- 
tional Director of the American Junior Red 
Cross, from a special mission to distribute Red 
Cross relief supplies to the people of Poland. 

On the day that this issue of the News 
comes out—December 13—Mr. Nicholson is 
representing the American Junior Red Cross 
as a delegate to the Fourth Pan American Red 
Cross Conference in Santiago, Chile. 

When she was making pictures for the Pan- 
dora story, Helene Carter sometimes had to 
work at the Zoo from 9 to 12 midnight, be- 
cause the baby panda slept during the day. 


Slowly, ponderously, the 
great icebergs come sliding 
down off Greenland’s coast, 
and drift out to sea. It is 
not exactly easy to land a 
seaplane in their midst, but 
aviators are winging over 
Greenland as they are over 
practically every other part 
of the globe 


The photographer who 
took these pictures had to 
hold a gun on the polar 
bear above, as he “shot” it 
with his camera. The bear 
had come to lick the ice- 
berg because the rest of the 

water around is salt 


The Eskimos in Green- 
land build their homes near 
the water because their 
food supply is in the sea. 
On top of the Eskimo house 
(right) is the framework for 
a kayak, and a sled: hud- 
dled nearby are the huskies 

who pull it 


In Greenland 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY FERDINAND VOGEL 


The dog is an important part 
of Eskimo life. There is almost 
no other overland means of 
transportation. Boys and girls 
like the one on the right will 
enjoy brightly colored pictures 
sent to them by American Junior 
Red Cross members through their 

National Children’s Fund 








Canadian Correspondents 


Now that the United States Government is 
to be allowed to set up a naval base on New- 
foundland, that part of Canada has a special 
interest for all of us. In an album sent to a 
correspondent school in Europe, girls in the 
Presentation Convent School in Trepassey, a 
port and fishing town less than a hundred 
miles from Newfoundland’s capital, St. John’s, 
wrote about their island: 


WE HOPE that you do not believe there 
are only Eskimos and fog in Newfoundland. 

Newfoundland has been named, with good 
reason, the Norway of the New World. Its 
coast is cut into deep fiords, the clear waters 
reflect the high cliffs, like those of Norway, 
and like Norway it has magnificent scenery. 

The aborigines of Newfoundland were the 
Beothuk, a branch of the Algonquin tribe 
which inhabited the northeast part of the 
American continent. They were nomads of 
simple customs, living by hunting and fish- 
ing, and dwelling in tents. Their custom of 
painting their faces earned them the name of 
Red Skins, by which name they are mentioned 
in the early records. 

For the caribou hunt, they chopped down 
trees in order to form an enclosure which 
would herd the animals toward the river, 
where they were easily killed. Travelers said 
that these barriers sometimes stretched for 
eight kilometers, and the trees were cut in 
such a manner that in falling their branches 
intertwined so closely as to make it impossible 
for the animals to get through. 

The cone-shaped tents, or “wigwams,” of the 
Beothuk were made from the skins of animals, 
and they rarely inhabited huts with a bark 
roof. They did not know the art of making 
pottery, and they ate from dishes hollowed out 
of steatite (soapstone), and cooked their food 
in baskets. 

They believed in a future life, for they took 
great care of their dead. They buried them 
with bow and arrows, fishing tackle and food. 

The Vikings visited Newfoundland long be- 
fore John Cabot discovered it in 1497. John 
Cabot was a Venetian navigator in the service 
of King Henry VII of England. At the King’s 
order he made a sea voyage in seach of the 
northwest passage to China and Japan. Cabot 
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sailed fifty-two days before sighting land. He 
sailed into a bay which he named the Bay of 
St. John in honor of the saint whose feast day 
it was. On his return voyage, he passed along 
the southern coasts and captured some fish 
(soles) and some strange animals to which he 
gave the name of seals. 

The principal wealth of the country lies in 
the coast fisheries, which have a world-wide 
reputation. The Grand Banks are a marine 
plateau stretching along the east coast facing 
Labrador for more than two hundred miles 
eastward and southward. Codfish, halibut, 
haddock are found in abundance. 

The industries next in importance are the 
exploitation of the forests and the paper 
mills. 

The partridge is found in abundance in the 
Newfoundland countryside. In summer it 
feeds on new sprouts and berries; in winter on 
young birch trees. Its plumage changes color, 
following the seasons. In summer it is brown, 
and in autumn it moults and grows white 
feathers for winter. It builds its nest on rocky 
land near the underbrush. It lays from a 
dozen to fifteen eggs, speckled and cream. The 
brooding time lasts twenty-one days. If it 
has made a nest early in the season, the par- 
tridge may lay eggs a second time. 

The caribou of Newfoundland is different 
from that of the Arctic. It is more strongly 
built, stubbier. Its horns are prettier, and, 
peculiarly enough, the female has horns also. 
The caribou hunt is a great sport which is 
practiced in the autumn before the snow falls. 
In summer the caribou migrates toward the 
northern regions of the island and returns to 
the forests of the south to seek a shelter 
against the winter snow. 


It was on Newfoundland that Marconi 
heard from over the seas the magic clicks for 
the letter S which told him that his marvelous 
invention was an accomplished fact. It was 
from Newfoundland that the first flight across 
the Atlantic took off. Since then many other 
transatlantic flights have started or finished 
in Newfoundland. Aviation is well developed 
in Canada, as this letter in an album from 
the Central School, in Transcona, Manitoba, 
says: 


IN MOST COUNTRIES airplanes are 
used for inter-city services such as rapid trans- 
portation of mails, passengers and express. 
Conditions in Canada are different. The vast 
northern part of Canada is not reached by 
railways. Here aircraft can play an important 
part in exploration, survey and transportation. 
The development of the resources of northern 
Canada was not possible because of the lack 
of efficient transport. This vast area contains 
some of the great river systems of the world 
and innumerable lakes. These provide ready- 
made landing grounds for seaplanes in sum- 
mer and ship lanes in winter, so that no ex- 
pensive airdrome system is necessary. 

Besides this work, regular runs are in oper- 
ation from Vancouver to Halifax. This service 
is known as the Trans-Canada Airways. This 
airway is connected with both the transatlan- 
tic and transpacific airlines. With these ad- 
vantages, a bright future seems assured to 
trans-Canadian airlines. 


Of course Canada is receiving many war 
guests from Britain now. One of them writes 
this letter from the album sent by the River- 
view School of Winnipeg to the Grammar 
School in Artesia, California: 


I AM A WAR GUEST in Winnipeg, Can- 
ada. My home is in Yorkshire, England. 

One morning when we were in our air raid 
shelter, the postman came to the door with 
a letter from the government to tell us I was 
to leave for Liverpool in two days’ time. 
Mummy hurried and got my clothes packed. 
We were allowed only 
one suitcase. 

On Thursday morn- 
ing, I said good-bye to 
all my friends and rela- 
tives. Then I got the 
train to Liverpool. Two 
days from the time we 
left home we were on a 
small ship. We sailed 
to the mouth of the 
river and the last thing 
I saw of England was a 
monument of a swan 
against the horizon. 
After a week of sailing, 
a sad thing happened. 
A German submarine 
Saw our convoy. It was 
late in the afternoon 
when we heard a big ex- 


This diagram of a codfish 
included in an album sent to the United States. The trap nets are held to 
the surface of the water by buoys and moored to the bottom by anchors 


plosion. The danger warning sounded and we 
all went on top deck wearing our life belts. 
We saw the ship next to us was sinking. The 
submarine had fired a torpedo and had hit it. 
We were all very frightened. 

In the middle of the night another explosion 
occurred; the ship on the other side of us 
began to sink. The last we saw of it was its 
lifeboat being lowered into the water. 

It was early in the morning that we sighted 
Newfoundland. That day we came ashore at 
Halifax. At 9 the next morning we boarded 
the train for our destination. 

I arrived in Winnipeg on Tuesday, August 
sixth. It was very hot weather, so we went to 
our new homes and took a bath. The next 
day I made friends with a Scotch girl from 
Nottingham who lives on the same street. 

I started school on September third. I find 
work easy. I have done decimals and per- 
centage, which is our work this year. I did 
not like school in England as much as I like 
it in Canada. 

Nearly every day a crow comes to our class- 
room window and taps on it. He is quite a 
large black bird with a yellow beak. If you 
put your finger to the window, he tries to bite 
it through the glass. We all like him very 
much and look for him each day. 

At home I used to swim in the public baths, 
but it is so much better being able to swim in 
the Red River here in the summer. I look 


forward to the winter sports which can’t be 
had in England, such as skating and tobog- 
ganing. I am so anxious to play in the snow 
in Canada. 





trap, drawn by Newfoundland pupils, was 
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J. R. C. in Service 





The National Children’s Fund 


N. C. F. APPROPRIATIONS FOR WAR RELIEF 


I i inne dia enh ad eben $ 75,500.00 
Shelter, clothing, toys, bedding 

CP ned se cas nena ksecesneeee 20,000.00 
Clothing, bedding 

PE Sidtoh be decbacbdcetsseosese 20,000.00 
Clothing, bedding, medications 

ER hee bvinn whe de 50,000.00 
Clothing, foods, bedding 
Ac ekkdbh sons ce buveciakeees $165,500.00 

Balance of N. C. F. for War Relief 

NS sé ks cecedkdvens $ 37,500.00 


GENERAL N. C. F. BUDGET, 1940-41 


Brailled stories for blind children...... $ 750.00 
J. R. C. Domestic Projects............. 2,500.00 
Child Welfare Work in National 

| SS a eee 500.00 
International Peace Garden.......... 250.00 


Foreign Projects Administered by the 


League of Red Cross Societies...... 4,500.00 
I ie etn wees i aide ants 5,000.00 
Translation of School Correspondence _ 1,500.00 
Pictures for Greenland Schools....... 125.00 

CD Ti cath Sew tie exXae Vineet $15,125.00 








Ore DAY last winter, ten-year-old Robert 
Dorman and his sister, walking along the 
shore of Pine Grove Inlet, Niantic, Connecti- 
cut, noticed six-year-old Myra Blake go out on 
the ice. Now the inlet is about two hundred 
feet wide, and the bottom drops sharply. 
Naturally, what might be quite a safe thick- 
ness of ice alongshore is pretty dangerous 
toward the center of the inlet. Looking up, 
Robert saw the girl fall into deep water as the 
ice gave way. She was all dressed in heavy 
winter clothes—ski suit, rubbers, shoes. Rob- 
ert called out to Myra, told her to try to keep 
herself afloat by paddling. He ran along the 
shore to the bathing dock, found an eight-foot 
pole. He walked onto the ice until it began 
to crack from his weight. Lying down, he 
pushed the pole in front of him, and crawled 
about fifteen feet until the little girl could 
grasp the far end of the pole with one hand 
and break thin ice with the other hand for 
about ten or fifteen feet toward shore. Then, 
making sure that the ice would bear his 
weight, Robert stood up, pulled Myra out of 
the water onto thicker ice, and helped her to 
shore. Her ski suit had frozen stiff; icicles 
had formed on her eyelids. But Robert and 
his sister Una soon had the little girl safely 
at home, her ski suit was removed and stood 
up in back of the stove to thaw out, and soon 
all was well. 


THis thank-you letter, printed in Chi- 
nese on page 133, was received from students 
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at the Refugee Children’s Home, Ngang Hang, 
Chung Shan, where Christmas boxes from 
American Junior Red Cross members were 
sent last year. ‘We have already received the 
gifts you sent to be given to us. Thank you 
very much. It has greatly stirred us that you, 
not regarding the ten thousand li (about three 
thousand miles) that separate us, should so 
take thought for us and show your sympathy 
by sending so many things to us. We most 
sincerely wish you progress in your studies 
and every blessing.” Literally translated, this 
last sentence would read: “We extend our 
twelve parts warm blessings.” “Ten parts” 
means completeness; “twelve parts” is thus 
more than complete. 


ONCE AGAIN Children in China will re- 
ceive Christmas boxes from fellow-members in 
the United States and so, too, will many other 
boys and girls including some of our American 
neighbors: Chile, Peru, Argentina, Guatemala, 
and Mexico. Guam will receive a share and, 
as usual, a good number of the boxes will be 
sent to American Samoa, the Philippines, 
Alaska and the Virgin Islands. Some thirty 
thousand will go to Great Britain, where they 
will give pleasure to children who have been 
evacuated from their homes because of war 
conditions. Boys and girls in Finland will 
receive the boxes, too. 

For the first time, you as Junior members 
of the American Red Cross will have the op- 
portunity of sending gifts to Greenland. Mr. 


Maurice Reddy, Assistant 
Director of Disaster Service, 
was sent to Greenland to 
find out whether the Amer- 
ican Red Cross could be of 
service there since Green- 
land was more or less cut 
off from her chief source of 
supply when Denmark was 
taken over by Germany. 
Mr. Reddy made a very full 
report, saying that he found 
no immediate need for re- 
lief. One thing Mr. Reddy 
noticed, however, was the 
fact that the schools had 
little or no colored pictures 
for their classrooms and he 
had the feeling that these 
would be welcomed. So, as 
a Christmas gift from the 
American Junior Red Cross, 
770 colored prints will be 
sent to Greenland. Every 
school will receive a copy of “Arbor Day” by 
Grant Wood, as well as a group of other pic- 
tures including such favorites as Vermeer’s 
“Young Woman with a Water Jug,” “Madonna 
and Child,” by Watrous, and “Tornado, Ba- 
hamas,” by Homer. The pictures will be 
bought with money from the National Chil- 
dren’s Fund. Along with the prints will go 
five hundred Christmas boxes which will, of 
course, be distributed mostly in the southern 
districts, since ports in the north are blocked 
with ice. The project was discussed with an 
official of the Greenland Commission which 
has its headquarters in New York. He was 
greatly pleased with the idea, and offered to 
see that the gifts are properly: distributed 
when they reach Greenland. 
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MR. DAVID BRUCE, whose picture you 
see on page 135, was one of the American Red 
Cross representatives who went with members 
of the Women’s Voluntary Services one day to 
distribute a taxicab full of brightly colored 
wooden toys, small “blackboards, dolls and 
puzzles, to children in the East End of London. 
Just as the gifts were being distributed in a 
large church where the children were quar- 
tered, the air-raid alarm was sounded. Down 
to the basement the children flew—not only 
the fifteen who were there in the beginning, 
but others from the neighborhood who came 
with their mothers to find protection in the 
church cellar. 
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A translation of this thank-you letter, 
for Christmas boxes sent to China, is 
printed on page 132 


Air raids are frightening 
things that one never gets 
used to, and the children for 
some time have been forced 
to spend much of their time 
in the crowded shelter. 
They were overjoyed with 
their new playthings which 
helped them to forget for a: 
time the danger which 
threatened. The toys, as 
you know, were from Amer- 
ican Juniors and were made 
possible through their con- 
tinued gifts to the National 
Children’s Fund. 
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LADY STELLA READ- 
Inc, head of the Women’s 
Voluntary Services in Lon- 
don, has written again and 
again to express thanks for 
gifts of all kinds which have 
come from the American 
Red Cross to assist in the relief work which 
the organization is carrying on in Great Brit- 
ain. She tells one story of a call which came 
to her headquarters at six in the morning, 
asking for clothing for a family of four, 
mother and three children, the father having 
been killed by an explosive bomb. The family 
had been dug out; the mother had on only a 
vest, the boy his pants, and the two small girls 
no clothing at all. Because of the help which 
has been coming from the American Red 
Cross, in which you as Junior members have 
had a share, clothes for the family were sup- 
plied, and the mother and son were able to go 
right on with their work. 


J.R.C. MEMBERS, in junior high-school 
classes especially, will be glad to know that 
there is a considerable amount of black mate- 
rial, purchased originally to be made up into 
school aprons for children in France, which 
may be ordered through their Junior Red 
Cross Chairman. Of course later it may be 
possible to get shipments through to France; 
meanwhile there is great need in Britain, and 
many classes prefer to work on garments 
which may be sent where there is such 
an urgent and immediate need. The mate- 
rial on hand can be made up into jumpers, 
using piping or gay embroidery to brighten 
the garments. Colored material is pro- 
vided for blouses to go along with the 
jumpers. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS at the Toadlena, New 
Mexico, Indian School (on the Navajo Reser- 
vation in New Mexico and Arizona) sent in a 
report telling “How We Earned Our Junior 
Red Cross Pennies’: “I helped fold clean 
clothes in Boys’ Building.” “I cleaned the 
back yard of Boys’ Building.” “I found ten 
shirt buttons on the campus for Mrs. Mon- 
toya.” “I helped Miss Bailie clean her room.” 
“I picked flower seeds for Mrs. Schmitt and 
worked for Mrs. Peacock.” “I dusted furni- 
ture for Mrs. Taylor.” “I picked flowers for 
Mrs. Woodall.” 

There were twenty-six of these J. R. C. 
members in all, and each one told just how 
he had earned his contribution. 


IN MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY, quite a 
sum was raised for the National Children’s 
Fund through the sale of pot holders, and 
Juniors earned money, by taking care of 
neighbors’ children, going without dessert at 
lunch time, and giving “circuses.” 


GALVESTON, TEXAS, is one of the 
several places where boys in manual arts 
classes are making standard Red Cross pack- 
ing cases for the Chapter’s war relief produc- 
tion shipments. The Chapter, of course, fur- 
nishes the material. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL at Han- 
ovety, Tetevensko, Bulgaria, wrote to corre- 
spondents in the Averill School at Beaumont, 
Texas: “This year we shall celebrate our tenth 
anniversary. During these ten years we have 
exchanged letters and presents with you, and 
have always felt about you like our own 
brothers. At the end of the year we are plan- 
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The old papers, which these boys of Pittsfield, 
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Massachusetts, gathered, 
were sold and the proceeds given to the war relief fund 


ning to have an exhibition showing what we 
have done in those ten years. Your letters, 
albums and presents will also be shown. We 
hope to get many more letters from you before 
the end of the year.” 


THE STORY OF WOOL, and samples of 
the various stages of manufacture which lead 
up to the finished product, were included in 
an album sent by the West School of Methuen, 
Massachusetts, to the Shongaloo, Louisiana, 
School. This was in exchange for an album 
devoted to the oil industry sent to Methuen 
earlier in the year from Shongaloo. All sorts 
of drawings and charts were included in the 
album on wool, and these with the written 
descriptions made clear the grading system, 
the use of the scouring machine, wool comber, 
comber board, mule or spinning frame. Just 
before the pages with mounted samples of 
combed, scoured and spun wool, there was a 
pen and ink sketch of a woman standing at a 
modern weaving loom. 

“We enjoyed your book on Black Gold. It 
was a very interesting description of oil pro- 
duction. We hope you will enjoy our book as 
much. We are telling you the story of wool,” 
the West School Juniors said, “because it is 
an interesting subject to us. In the earlier 
times, many people in the town of Methuen 
raised their own sheep. In their homes they 
had hand looms on which they wove wool into 
cloth. In later years, it was sold to the mills. 
We have three large woolen mills in Methuen, 
and several in Lawrence, near by.” 


THE JUNIOR RED Cross Of Steep Creek, 
Guysborough, Nova Scotia, reports in the 
Canadian Red Cross Junior ways in which 
they have helped to make 
“a nicer school which we 
will be proud of”: 

“In one corner of the 
school we have a table 
where the pupils wash. 
This year the local school 
improvement club donated 
a water cooler, and the 
Junior Red Cross bought 
a water bucket, paper 
towels and holder, waste 
can, soap dish and oilcloth 
to cover the table. 

“One afternoon some of 
the older girls made duster 
bags for each side aisle in 
the room. 






“Lately we have knitted fourteen pairs of 
wristlets, and now are beginning to knit wash- 
cloths. 

“We had a supper in the school and Christ- 
mas concert to raise money for improvements. 
We have bought new blackboards, and paint 
for the floor, woodwork and walls.” 


PUBLIC SCHOOL No. 159 in Brooklyn, 
New York, wrote to the Red Cross Chapter: 

“Our class of 5A3 made and sold jelly apples 
at five cents each to the other children of the 
school. We have a profit from the sale of 
these apples of $10.72. We are enclosing a 
check for this amount. We want to aid all 
children, no matter what religion or country 
they come from.” 

The letter was signed by Patsy Amendolia, 
the class secretary, and by all the other mem- 
bers of the class. 

Robert Rapchik, Salvatore Vetrano and Rob- 
ert McLaughlin attached a very business-like 
report, “Audit for Jelly Apples.” It showed 
exactly how much was collected in nickels, 
dimes, pennies and quarters. Then each ex- 
penditure was itemized: $2.00 for apples, 88¢ 
for sugar, 10¢ for cream of tartar, 25¢ for 
coloring, 10¢ for cinnamon drops. The state- 
ment concludes with $14.05 collected; $3.33, 
expenses; $10.72 to send to Europe.” 


FOR TEN YEARS NOwW, Junior Red Cross 
members and senior members have cooperated 
in providing gifts of brailled stories for chil- 
dren in schools for the blind. Senior volun- 
teers print the stories from plates which along 
with the paper are paid for from the National 
Children’s Fund, so schools may have the 
books for covering without charge. For the 
year 1939-40, five thousand stories were 
covered. Every year the demand more than 
exceeds the requests for reading material from 
the schools for the blind. Not only story 
books, but toys and brailled Easter cards are 
sent by J. R. C. groups to sightless children in 
schools throughout ‘the country. 

In acknowledging some toys, the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution for Instruction of the Blind 
said: “It was with real pleasure that our 
pupils received the lovely gifts from the Junior 
Red Cross. The animals are proving of value 
and satisfaction to our kindergarten pupils 
who are learning to identify them by touch. 
The attractive bookends which you brought 
have been admired by several pupils and we 





Mr. David K. E. Bruce, American Red Cross repre- 
sentative in England, helps distribute toys to Eng- 
lish children in an air-raid shelter 


know will be of real satisfaction to whoever 
receives them.” 


IN EAST CHICAGO, INDIANA, boys made 
twelve swing seats for the playground of a 
local orphanage. 


AVERY JOHNSON who drew the cover 
design lives in New Jersey, and sketched the 
picture at Bordentown. He made a mural 
painting somewhat like this for the Borden- 
town, New Jersey, Post Office. The artist says 
that, in the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, one of Bordentown’s foremost residents 
was Joseph Bonaparte, older brother of Napo- 
leon. He had been King of Naples and, after 
that, King of Spain, but when Europe became 
uncordial to the Bonapartes, Joseph quietly 
slipped over to America and bought a big piece 
of land on the Delaware River at Bordentown. 
There he built a beautiful castle. He tried in 
every way to make friends with his neighbors. 
For example, he asked all the boys and girls of 
Bordentown to come and skate on his private 
lake. Mr. Bonaparte often went down to 
watch, and tossed apples, oranges and hot 
chestnuts over the ice. The boys and girls on 
the cover are skating on this very same lake. 


STUDENTS in a special class made 
Junior Red Cross flags for all enrolled schools 
in Wareham, Massachusetts. 

s 
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Brother Dog 


Antoniorrobles 


Adapted from the Spanish by Edward Huberman 


What Godfather drew 


N WEDNESDAY, Godfather asked 
his question, “What do you want 
me to draw for you today?” 

“Oh, a dog!” answered Button-Your- 
Shirt and his sister, joyfully. 

Godfather took a pencil and paper, 
and this is what he said to the children 
while he drew: 

I’m going to draw him in side view, 
and standing up. He'll be a dog of no 
particular breed, and of course he has no 
pedigree. Not that this makes him any 
the less noble or good. People aren’t less 
noble or good, either, just because they 
don’t belong to the aristocracy. You can 
very easily see this dog’s two ears, be- 
cause they hang far below his throat. 
At the far end of him you can see his tail 
that looks like a hook. It’s a very frizzled 
tail. And at the other end of him, it’ll be 
fun to hang a little bell around his neck. 





jug began to run and run after the plane, with the hat brim in his mouth 
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Pictures by Stephen Hoeflich 


Some people say that the best decora- 
tion a dog can have is a crisp and frizzled 
little tail; others say a tiny bell on his 
collar is more important. . . . But I say 
that nothing can adorn a little dog so 
admirably as his own true goodness. 
What do you think? 

Nobody denies that dogs have good 
qualities. If a dog barks, it’s usually for 
goodness: to defend his master, or his 
master’s home. And if a dog bites, it’s 
almost always for an equally good reason. 

A good example of a good dog is the 
pup that an aviator named John once 
found in the street. It happens to be the 
same dog that I’ve drawn for you on 
paper. John called him Jug and used to 
pet him a lot, and give him biscuits, 
sugar, fried potatoes, and caramels. All 
this was because Jug was so good to John, 

The aviator had another little “ani- 
mal” that he liked 
just as much as Jug. 
This was none other 
than his airplane. 
John loved it as much 
as if it were a living 
thing. Jug was also 
very fond of the 
plane, and used to 
sleep right by it in 
the hangar, under the 
left wing. 


Well, the friendly 


aviator had a sweet- 
heart. She was a 
very pretty druggist, 
and they were to be 
married within two 
weeks. From time to 
time John went to see 
her in his little air- 
plane; she lived about 
a hundred and twenty 
miles from John and 
Jug. 

Whenever John flew away, Jug would 
stand guard in the hangar. If his master 
was the least bit late in returning, the 
dog would pace up and down like a per- 
son who was very, very worried. But 
as soon as John came within hearing dis- 
tance, even far off in the sky, Jug could 
tell the sound of his motor from that of 
all the other planes flying in the air. 
Then Jug would really begin to bark 
for joy! 

Finally came the day of John’s mar- 
riage. The good aviator put on special 
clothes; it was the custom in his country. 
He wore a green silk top hat, a green 
frock coat, green knickers, and shoes 
and stockings the color of all the rest. 

Very early in the morning he shaved 
himself, and through his window you 
could see him tying his green tie. When 
he was all dressed, he went to the air- 
drome, prepared his plane, and brought 
it from the hangar to the take-off field. 
The little dog sat down quietly alongside 
the plane; his sleepy eyes were still al- 
most closed. It was so early! .. . 

Pilot John turned the propeller, in 
order to warm up the motor before start- 
ing. But then the air stirred up by the 
propeller wings made the top hat fly right 
off John’s head onto the ground, with the 





open part up and the top part in the dust. 
But John didn’t bother to pick it up 


at once. He couldn’t, because he was 
busy testing the springs and other parts 
of the machinery. When the tests were 
over, John stepped into the cockpit, re- 
leased the brakes, and began to move the 
plane. In a little while he was a thou- 
sand yards up in the air. He was so 
happy about going off to marry such a 
pretty sweetheart, that he forgot his 
green top hat. 

But Jug realized at once what had 
happened, and began to bark, to see if 
John could hear him. And each new 
bark was louder than the one before: 

Bow Wow! 
Bow Wow!! 
BOW WOW!!! 
The noise of the motor shut out every 
other sound. 

You mustn’t think Jug gave up. Quite 
the contrary. Believing that there 
couldn’t be any marriage without the 
hat, he began to run and run and run, 
with the hat brim in his mouth. 

Very soon, Jug saw that it was quite 
uncomfortable to keep running with 
head up in the air, watching the plane. 
But since he had to know in which direc- 
tion his master was flying, he decided to 
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Philip Percolator signed the wedding certificate in 
the name of the dog, Mr. Jug 


follow the plane’s shadow, instead of the 
plane itself. He knew that the shadow 
and the flying machine would have to 
meet some time on the ground when the 
plane landed. 

As the morning advanced, the sun rose 
higher in the sky and was getting hotter 
and hotter. And the airplane motor was 
getting hotter, too, and John was flying 
faster and faster. Poor Jug was begin- 
ning to lose hope of meeting John on 
time. Then the shadow—the shadow of 
the airplane, marveling at the goodness 
of the little dog, took pity on his fatigue, 
and began to move more slowly, much 
more slowly than the plane. In fact, 
while the shadow slowed down, the plane 
flew practically out of sight, because now 
it was going at full speed toward the 
town where the pretty druggist lived. 

And now Jug could go no farther. He 
fell exhausted, with the hat still in his 
mouth. But the shadow stopped, too, 
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and cast a cool shade on the dog, to help 
give him relief from the intense summer 
heat. Meanwhile, the airplane kept right 
on, without noticing what it had left be- 
hind on the route. 

Already circling over the druggist’s 
house, John was about to land his plane, 
when he noticed that the shadow was 
missing. It was neither behind nor in 
front of the plane. This surprised him 
enormously, but he knew what to do. 
He looped a few loops just like a nimble 
swallow, and then flew back a few miles 
the way he had come. He looked up and 
down for the shadow of his plane, and 
finally found it on the ground below, cov- 
ering the dog and the green hat he had 
forgotten. 

He landed. Then he put on his hat, 
made a place in the plane for Jug, and 
took him to the wedding. There the two 
of them were received with great joy by 
the sweetheart, her parents, and all the 
guests. And they were all so pleased to 
see Jug that they made him an official 
witness of the marriage ceremony, even 
though he couldn’t sign his name. But 
everything was all right, because Mr. 
Philip Percolator, the portly chef of the 
wedding dinner, signed for him. Philip 
was the gentleman who, with a’white hat 
on his head, had prepared the tremen- 
dous casserole of rice, the two thousand 
fritters, and the twelve giant bowls of 
custard for the succulent feast. 

And this is the way he signed the wed- 
ding certificate: 

In the name of the dog, Mr. Jug, 


aes 


And the seven flourishes he added old plane for a new one with three seats: 
made his signature look like a drawing one seat for John, another for his wife, 
of smoke coming out of a locomotive. and the third for . . . Well, for whom 

But the important thing is that John, do you think? For Mr. Jug, of course! 
shortly after the wedding, traded in his Yes, sir! 


Whitetoot Mice 


“FTIHE Tale of the Whitefoot Mouse’”’ is a little 
book which you beginning readers may enjoy 

having your mother or your teacher read to you 
over and over again. As she reads, sit beside her so 
that you can see the bright little drawings and the 
full-page, true-to-life pictures on every other page. 

The book tells of a family of whitefoot mice and 
especially of one baby in that family. “One night 
when his mother had left the nest he started out 
alone. Up the tunnel he went, stumbling and fall- 
ing at every step. Finally he came to the great 
world outside . . . the night smells that came to his 
little nose were strange and new. And then his 
courage left him and the air was filled with his 
frightened little squeaks.” 

In this way the book 
watches him grow up. 
He has many narrow 
escapes — from wea- ; : mate finally builds his own nest, where, 
sels, snakes, crows, / y/ “through the short days when the icy 









and owls. But he winds roared down from the north, 
survives them all when the sleet drove through the bare 
and witha play- branches, and the snow swirled into 
every nook and corner, they slept 
snug and warm.” (The Tale of the 
Whitefoot Mouse. Henry B. Kane, 
Alfred Knopf, New York, $1.25.) 
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